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of the student guilds concerning the content of lectures and the length of the academic
term. Other universities that achieved some status in Italy during the thirteenth
century were at Siena, Padua, Naples (founded by Frederick II), and Rome (founded
by the pope). By the sixteenth century student control in Italian universities was
disappearing, and the towns were taking over basic control.
The universities at Oxford and Cambridge were the only universities in England
for several centuries. Having achieved the faculty organization of a university by 1167
or 1168, Oxford was modeled in large part upon the faculties of Paris but was not so
closely supervised by the papacy or by the local bishop. Cambridge was established
later, when a group of masters moved in dissatisfaction from Oxford in 1209. This
practice of secession from one university to another accounts for the establishment of
many universities throughout Europe.
By the end of the thirteenth century the only universities in France, outside of
Paris, were those at Montpellier and Toulouse. Montpellier was especially noted for its
work in medicine. Toulouse was founded by the papacy in the 1230s as a means of
combating heresy in southern France. Universities appeared in Spain at Salamanca and
Seville, and in Portugal at Lisbon before the end of the thirteenth century. In the
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the university movement spread throughout north
and central Europe. More than seventy-five universities were known by the end of the
fifteenth century. Nothing like this diffusion of higher education occurred in any
other civilization until modern times. (See Figure 5.2-The Heartland of Western
Education c. 1500 A.D.)
Tlie Idea of Licenses and Degrees
With the rise of the university system, an expansion of the liberal arts curriculum
followed. Whereas the faculty of theology at the University of Paris was slow to accept
the newly imported philosophical work of Aristotle, the arts faculty was much more
receptive in its efforts to digest and assimilate them. In this way, the arts faculty made
itself more vital and relevant to students. As Aristotle gradually became "respectable"
and his philosophical and scientific studies reconciled with church doctrine, they came
to be prescribed by the arts faculty along with the traditional seven liberal arts.
Whence came the power to require these studies as the heart of a liberal
education? The origin of prescription seems to rest in the church's practice of licensing
its teachers. Since most teachers in the Middle Ages were minor clerics and since it was
felt that all clerics should be trained properly in religious orthodoxy as well as in the
tools of scholarship, the church found it expedient to control entrance into the
teaching profession. So a condition for granting the licentia docendi was the successful
completion of the course in the liberal arts. With the spread of university organization,
the licentia turned into the arts degree and was granted by the faculty of arts rather
than by the bishop or the chancellor. The first complete prescribed curriculum in arts
seems to have been laid down at the University of Paris in 1215.
In general, when the student had finished three or four years of study of the
elementary liberal arts (trivium), he was granted the baccalaureate degree in arts,